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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—Teachers of Wisconsin and Friends of Edueation. It 
is with pleasure that I mingle my greetings with yours as we assemble for this annual 
festival. You are met from various quarters of our wide-spread and beautiful State, 
and of our sister States, actuated by a common sentiment, and led by a common in- 
terest. You come to-day from the cities, the villages, the rural districts, over many 
a verdant mile of wood and prairie, to this central spot of our gathering, to renew 
your vows of fidelity to the great interest of Popular Education, and to lay your 
fresh offerings upon its altar. Speaking to every one of you in the name of every 
other, I extend to you the hearty greetings of the hour, and invite you to prepare 
your minds, not only for the mutual salutations and enjoyments, but also for the 
graver and more serious duties of this occasion. 

Your Executive Committee have requested me to preface the discussions of the 
Association with some general views of a properly introductory character, relative to 
the whole system of public Education, its proper component parts and ther due rela- 
tion to each other. The theme is too large for my abilities and too large for my time. 
In the few and disturbed hours left to me since concluding my annual duties in an- 
other sphere, I have not been able to give the subject more than a cursory and super- 
ficial attention. Yet, without further apology, I fulfill my duty as I can by laying 
before you such thoughts as have thus hastily presented themselves. 

A perfect school system! Such is the subject assigned me. What is a school ? 
What is a school system? What is the ideal perfection of such a system? and how 
far and how can it be realized? 

Etymologically considered, a school is a place of leisure! Strange etymology! 
some of you will say, whose weary hours of toil in school, for month after month, 
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have rendered grateful to your overtasked bodies and brains, these summer hours of 
long vacation. Strange etymology! some of your pupils would say, who have found 
the school under your instruction, a place above all others where the love of ease 
must be strenuously denied, and the intellectual faculties kept for hours in a state of 
almost painful tension, resolutely endured in the hope of an after reward. And yet 
the etymological sense of the word is a true one. An ancient Latin Poet happily 
expresses the just paradox which it involves: 


Graio schola nomine dicta est, 
Justa laboriferis tribuantur ut otia Musis.” 


It is ealled a sehool from a Greek word, to indicate that there due leisure should be 
granted for the culture of the laborious muses. Due leisure from all those lower parts 
of life, from all those toils, and cares, and enjoyments over which no muse presides, 
that we may give due thought and labor due to those higher faculties and those nobler 
arts which are honored by the favor and cultivated by the inspiration of the sacred 
nine. Put this into the forms of modern thought, and the school will be a place 
where man turns aside for a time from the immediate battle with the physical neces- 
sities of life, as weli as from the immediate gratification of his physical appetites, to 
cultivate the inventive faculties of his mind, and the arts at once useful and embel- 
lishing to life, to which these have given birth. The school, therefore, is a place dedi- 
cated to the culture, at once, of the intellectual faculties and of the ingenious and liberal 
arts which require thought, invention, science, skill; a place where their principles are 
learned, where their laws are studied, and where they are practiced sufficiently to ensure 
thorough learning—for Melete, Practice, was one of the earliest Muses. The practice 
whose immediate end is gain; the practice which enters directly as a component part 
into the great necessary contest of man with nature; the practice which makes up 
life‘s permanent business and toil, belongs not itself to the school, though it takes a 
higher character, and wins a wider success from that very abstinence and leisure from 
jtself which the school has claimed; from that scienec, that skill, that cultivation of 
the inventive faculties, that disciplinary practice of the liberal arts which the school 
has furnished. Mere bodily toil, mere force of nerve and muscleand sinew, the school 
has nothing to do with, except to study them like other forces and prepare the scholar 
to put into these an intellect and a soul which shall guide them with skill, apply them 
to noble and fruitful social and spiritual uses, and crown them thus with a sublime 
success. 

Such, as it seems to me, is the school in its idea. What, then, is a school system? 
The very phrase implies not merely multiplicity, but difference, correlation, subordin- 
ation, harmony, Mere multiplication of individuals does not constitute a system; 
mere aggregation of units does not constitute a system. To say nothing of its ety- 
mology, the word, as we use it, implies obedience of the parts to some common law, 
and mutual influence and interaction. Bodies wandering at their will in space, wild, 
random, reckless, obedient to no common impalse, and swinging around no common 
center, would not be entitled to the name. But when each train of fair attendant 
moons moves in determinate rhythm around their common planetary orb, and all the 
choral band of planets tread their swift and silent dance unceasingly around a sun, their 
common center of attraction, light and heat, this complex combination of mutually 
dependnet parts, acting cach upon all others, and all obedient to ono general law, is 
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recognized in our thoughts and speech as a solar system, In lixe manner a mere mul- 
tiplicity of schools, each existing in itself, for itself, by itself, each doing such work 
as of itself it could and might, without methodical and regulated connection with oth- 
ers, with no common motive power to impel them, no common law to regulate them, 
and guide them to an intelligently determined result, would not claim the dignity of 
a system, but would bear rather the character of an unorganized mass, A schocl sys- 
tem, on the contrary, contemplates the whole array of schools, however various, and 
however numerous, as pervaded by some general influence, acting in mutual harmony 
and due subordination, and however complicated or intricate their actions and rela- 
tions, moving all together to an end, determined by the intelligence which controls 
the whole. 

What, then, constitutes the ideal perfection of such a system ? 

Ist. It is obvious that a perfect system of this character must embrace schools 
adapted to intellects of every grade of development, furnish the means of culture for 
all the inventive and discursive faculties of the human mind, and impart instruction 
in all the liberal and ingenious arts-—-the arts which are based upon scientific truths, 
and whose processes are guided by intelligible laws. If any grade of intellect be left 
unprovided with the appropriate means of improvement, the system falls so far short 
of this ideal perfection. If any one worthy faculty of the human mind be left uncared 
for, and its due means of culture disregarded, the system again falls short of its true 
completeness. If any one of the liberal and ingenious arts which improve and em- 
bellish life, which gratify the tastes or unfold the powers of the individual, which add 
to the comfort and the charms of society, and advance the race toward its true des. 
tiny; if any one of these be treated with indifference, and the rightful provisions for 
its development neglected, the ideal perfection which we are contemplating fails so 
far forth of being attained. 

2d. Since, as we have scen, the very phrase “a school system,” implies a mutual 
adaptation and correlation of the schools, so that they work with, minister to, and 
complement each other, the whole number being bound together by a common tie, 
and pervaded by a common thought, the ideal perfection of such a system implies the 
completeness of this mutual adaptation, and the thorough pervasion of the whole 
body by the harmonizing law and thought. In short, every part of the complex ma- 
chine must be supplied, and every part also perfectly fitted to its connected parts, so 
that all may work together.as a perfect unit, without jar, without friction, and with- 


out failure. : 
I have thus sketched in’a manner at once hasty and somewhat abstract, the idea of 


a school, of a school system, and of a perfect school system. But ladies and gentle- 
men! I know full well that I am here to-day in an atmosphere of reality, and that 
mere abstractions and theories, remote from common use and practical results, are 
not what is here expected. We come up hither, all of us, with our brains busy upon 
practical questions, and our hearts throbbing with the interests, the wants, the real 
issues of the living and active present. In this hurried life of ours, in which a great 
commonwealth, with all its systems of education, of commerce, of agriculture and of 
civil policy, is to be built up in a single generation, we feel justly that mere theoriz- 
ing must be left to men of other lands, and that those thoughts must mainly occupy 
our attention, which are obviously and speedily fruitful in beneficent, political and 
social results. Let us then descend, or perhaps I should rather say ascend, from these 
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general conceptions of a perfect school system to those practical views which appear 
to be properly connected with them. 

And first the question arises—Where shall we look for a power adequate to the es- 
tablishment of such a system—thus extensive, thus complete, thus harmonious, thus 
adapted to all the necessities of society. What power, what intelligence, what will 
is competent to the organization of a system approximating to this ideal universality 
and perfection. Let me say at once that there exists in human society no intelli- 
gence so clear and vast as to be capable of comprehending, at once, all the magnifi- 
cent outlines and all the minute and multifarious details of a perfect system ; no indi- 
vidaal intelligence and no aggregate intelligence, qualified to make anything more 
than a very distant approach to such an ideal. But the practical question is, where 
are found best combined both the intelligence and the power to make the nearest ap- 
proach to this result, of which human imperfection will admit? Where are the am- 
plest resources, where the most diffused zympathies and interests, where the largest 
aggregate of mind and will and power of every kind to meet this great demand ? 

It is too obvious to need remark that this demand could never he met by a mere mul- 
tiplicity—for I will not say a system—of disconnected, independent private schools. 
Ifit ever could have been considered a debatable question, I suppose ,that it has long 
since ceased to be such, and therefore, I assume without argument that wkat is some- 
times facetiously called the “ private school system” has failed and must for ever fail 
to satisfy this great want. There was a time, however, in the history of the world 
when in response to this question, our attention would have been at once directed to 
the church. When the church sat upon the throne of a mingled temporal and spiritual 
power, the arbitrary mistress of the nations; when, beyond any other power, she was 
able to move by “the two main nerves, iron and gold,” to the accomplishment of 
whatever lay within the scope of her ambition or her sense of duty, there would have 
been a propriety in looking to her for the most extensive and the most thoroughly 
organized system of schools which the intellect of that age could devise. Boasting of 
an absolute unity, and radiating her influence from a common centre of absolute 
power, containing within herself the amplest monetary resources, and possessing in 
her clergy nearly all the lea: ning of the age, the church might have created a system 
of schools extending over Christendom, which should have been chracterized by a va- 
riety, a unity, a completeness as great as the intelligence of that age was able to con- 
ceive. This great possibility she did not appreciate and did not realize. institutions 
of learning of a more or less ecclesiastical character were indeed established; cathe- 
dral and conventual schools at some places and at certain periods abounded, in which 

bishops and monks and nuns furnished nearly ail the scholastic education of the 
christian world; but wven these were for the most part established and regulated by 
the authority of the various civil rulers, and I am not aware that at any period in the 
history of the Roman hierarchy, any general comprehensive system of schools, such 
as I have described, was attempted or even contemplated by the central authority of 
the church. In moro modern times, again, when the ecclesiastical power has been 
distributed among national churches, the state has often availed itself of the services 
of the church, not only for,those educational purposes which belong more distinctly 
and obviously to her peculiar vocation, but also for the general scholastic education 
of the people. And if we could find in any nation, a church organization extending 
its power over all the people, and possessing the sympathies of all, capable of sum- 
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moning to its uses the monetary resources, the intelligence, and the activity of the 
whole body, and of giving its decrees the authority of law in every part; possessed 
at the same time of a quick sympathy with every feeling and want of the people 
and readily appreciating every demand of its free intellectual life; one whose ruling 
body fully represented the people, and had no special interests to serve, and no spe- 
cial prejudices to promote—could we find in any nation a church combining all these 
characteristics, we should readily acknowledge in such a body the proper source and 
seat of power for the establishment of a true educational system for the whole people. 
Without referring to the present condition of other nations in this respect, the practi- 
cal question for us iz simply this: does any ecclesiastical body in the United States, 
or in any one of them, occupy such a position? To ask this question is to answer it. 
The church in this country, broken into its dozens of independent sects, each embrac- 
ing in its folds only a small proportion of the whole people; commanding only to a 
very limited extent either the mental or monetary resources of the nation or of any 
state, commanding likewise the sympathies and confidence of only a part, and inca- 
pable of giving to its decisions the authority of law; the church, I say, existing here 
under such conditions, is obviously quite incompetent to organize, establish and 
maintain a system of schools characterized by that unity, that universality, that 
liberality, that completeness of appointment, that mutual fitness of the parts and tha® 
adaptation of the whole to all the poplar wants, which the age and the country de- 
mand. The church, then, cannot meet this great demand—we must look elsewhere, 

And where shall we look? It is clear that there is no power adequate to the work, 
except that power which embraces all the parties in whose behalf the system is de- 
signed, commands all their resources, possesses the sympathies of all, and exercises 
supreme control. In short, there is no power equal to the task, except the State 
itself. The Civil State therefore, is bound to furnish, as it alone can furnish, the 
complete system of schools, fitted to meet every want of the people. 

I do not forget, gentlemen, that the church is itselr a series of schools of a peculiar 
but most important character—schools in which are taught to old and young, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, the sublime sciences of Christian morality and faith, and the 
ennobling arts of the Christian life. I do not forget, either, that uccording to 
our American ideas of the separation of the civil State from religious teaching, 
I must so far modify my claim for the civil State as the power which possesses in 
itself all the resources necessary for the establishment of a perfect school system, as 
to admit tbat these higher schools of moral and religious training must exist in some 
sense independently of the State. Nor do I forget that the Christian church has been 
in every age, one of the chief patrons of learning and the liberal arts; or that the great 
ideas of the Christian faith in regard to God and man, of our common brotherhood, 
our essential equality before God, and our responsibility for each other’s welfare, not 
only physical but spiritual, and not only for this life but for the life evorlasting, have 
been the grand inspiring ideas of the modern systems of education in Christian lands, 
the fruitful germs from which all the greatest efforts for popular education have 
sprung. I do not forget John Calvin or John Knox; I do not forget Martin Luther 
or Philip Mclancthon; I do not forget Geneva, or Scotland, or Germany. Nor until 


our right hands forget their cunning, shall any of us forget the devout and earnest 
piety of the Puritan fathers, who, amid poverty and strife, laid the foundations not 
only of Harvard and Yale, but also of that eommon school system which constitutes 
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the glory of New England and of America. That profound sense of the dignity and 
worth of every individual soul which Christianity imparts, will ever render its true and 
intelligent disciples the best friends of popular education. While, therefore, it follows 
inevitably from the principles and facts which have been stated, that the civil state is 
the proper power to devise, inaugurate and maintain an approximately perfect schoo} 
system, it must be cheerfully granted that only in a Christian state is this great idea 
likely ever to be realized. 

I am well aware that some who recognize in the State the only power adequate to 
this great work by virtue of its financial resources, its supreme authority, its all-com- 
prehending sympathies, and its all-pervading influence, have yet such a distrust of 
the intelligence and integrity of those who administer the State, as leads them to 
despair of its ever fulfilling aright those great responsibilities which are laid upon it. 
In regard to higher education especially, this distrust appears to prevail. It must be 
admitted, that when we observe how feebly and how blunderingly the interests of 
higher education are too often managed under State control, there seems to be some 
justification for this sentiment. It must be further admitted that amid the actual and 
gross imperfections of the State system, and the selfish imbecility which too often 
characterizes its administration, they do well for the State itself and are entitled to 
nsteem as public benefactors, who seek to supply those obvious defects by individuay 
enterprise or by denominational zeal and devotion. But, gentlemen, he is not a good 
citizen who allows himself to despair of the commonwealth. If we rightly appreci- 
ate the sublime possibilities of a system of public education established by the 
authority and maintained by the energies of a well administered Christian State ; if 
we justly appreciate the impossibility of any true and large and perfect system aris- 
ing in any other way, we shall not allow ourselves to abandon the great idea, or stum- 
ble at the difficulties that must be encountered in its realization. We shall rather de- 
yote ourselves with new courage and new earnestness to the extension and improve- 
ment of our publie school system, until it shall stand forth a pefect whole, complete 
in all its parts, and providing adequately for every educational interest of the entire 
people. 

The next question of practical importance relates to the subjects of instruction which 
a perfect school system should embrace. The faculties of the human mind are various ; 
the arts which adorn and embellish life, and over which the laborious Muses preside 
are manifold; the fields of effort for the inventive powers of man are ever widening 
and multiplying with the advancement of civilization. Not only the old scholastic 
trivium an2 quadrivium, the liberal arts of an earlier time; not merely grammar, and 

rhetoric, and logic,with arithmetic and geometry, astronomy and music, are now pre- 
sented to us as at once the results and the means of human culture. Nor do we add 
to these merely those branches of science which even in that semi-barbarous age were 
taught in some rude way, such as theology, law, and medicine, or those fine arts 
which the Middle Age did not extinguish. These, indeed, have been immeasurably 
enlarged in their scope and contents. The Grammar, for instance, of that early per- 
iod, was but the babling of a child compared with that range of facts and principles 
accumulated by centuries of immeasurable toil, which constitutes the science of Philol. 
ogy in our day. Between the mathematical studies of the guadrivium in the Middle 
Ages, and the science of mathematics, with its applications to the arts of life in mod- 


ern times, the difference is no less immense. But when to these we add the entire 
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range of natural sciences, the accumulated treasures of history, and the manifold arts 
and processes based upon scientific principles, which have enriched the mind, multi- 
plied the resources, extended the dominion, and elevated the hopes and aims of man 
in modern society, and all of which furnish new materials and new work for the school, 
we shall then begin to form some just conception of that variety of studies which must 
be provided for in any school system in the present age. Here let me iterate and re- 
iterate that for all these studies alike—with the single exception of polemic theology— 
the State is bound to make provision in her system; a provision adequate to the ae- 
tual demands of the people. On this point I speak with earnestness, because it has 
been the lot of some of us, during years past, to encounter, just here, the most oppo- 
site and conflicting prejudices. The arts and sciences which belong to the industrial 
pursuits, and which are capable of being made subjects of school instruction, have 
equal claim toa place in our school system with those more peculiarly adapted to 
preparation for what were once called the learned professions. Against the bigoted ex- 
clusion, or jealous and niggardly treatment of the former, we do well to pr_test earn- 
estly and to the end. But, on the other hand, that is an equally narrow view of the 
educational obligations of the state to her children, which would exclude from her 
system of schools those studies which specially fit men for the invaluable functions 
of the jurist, the moral and religious teacher, the man of letters, or the physician; or 
those, which without any immediato relation either to the processes of industry, or 
the duties of professional life, tend to improve the taste, to quicken the fancy, to de- 
velop the moral sentiments, to strengthen the intellectual faculties, to render the in- 
dividual man or woman wiser, better and happier, or to impart a sweeter tone, and a 
mure attractive charm to the intercourse of human society. Why, on the one hand, 
should philosophy or ancient learning appropriate to themselves the resources of the 
State devoted to the higher education, and either exclude or reduce to ridiculously 
narrow limits, and treat as mere step-children of the brain, those sciences which have 
within two centuries so maryellously enlarged the sphere of human vision and the 
dominion of man, both in knowledge and in act, over the material world? This 
question is surely apt and legitimate. But why, on the other hand, should the lat- 
ter exclude the former? And why should the multitude of men and women who seek 
to gratify and purify their tastes, to develope their intellectual powers, to increase 
their knowledge of man—in himself and in his relations, in the products of his mind 
and his means of influencing his fellow men, and who seek these attainments in the 
way whose efilciency has been demonstrated by long experience, through the study 
of philology, of history, of literature, of rhetoric and logic, and of the mental, moral, 
social and political sciences—why, I ask, should these be shut out from our State 
institutions, whether higher or lower, and deprived of the amplest means of pursuing 
in connection with our State system of schools, their chosen methods of mental cul- 
ture? This question seems to me equally apposite and unanswerable with the for- 
mer. No, let us not fora moment give way to the idea of destroying the symmetry 
and the perfection of our State system of education, by leaving out of its scope any 
expanding and fruitful studies, any valuable and liberal arts. 

A distinction is frequently made between disciplinary’studies and those which lack 
this character; and upon this is sometimes based an attempt to circumscribe the 
range of studies appropriate for schools. I have not referred hitherto to this distine- 
tion for two reasons; first, because even if it is a sound one, both classes of studies 
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must belong equally to a complete school system, and 2ndly, because I believe that 
the distinction itself has little ground in the nature of things. What is mental dis- 
cipline but the exercise, and the development through exercise, of some one or more 
of the mental faculties? What is study but the attentive and zealous application of 
the mind in some of its faculties to the acquisition of some branch of human knowl- 
edge? All studies therefore are of necessity disciplinary, just so far as they are stud- 
ies. He who investigates and masters the principles of science and the precesses of 
the agricultural art by which two blades of grass may be made to grow, where only 
one has grown before, just as truly and as necessarily disciplines his mind in so 
doing, as he who translates an ode of Anaoreon or an idyl of Theocritus. He who 
studies the human body in the anatomy of all its complex structures, and the marvelous 
laws of its life, until he has entered fully into the divine thought therein contained, 
and has comprehended, so far as science enables us to comprehend, the mystery 
and the marvel of our being, gains in that process an invaluable mental training, as in- 
evitably as he who studies the anatomy of a sentence, or who seeks to penetrate the 
laws of mind. Doubtless certain faculties are more employed, and therefore better 
disciplined, in certain studies than in others. It is, indeed, a part of the science of 
education to determine the relation of different branches of knewledge to the specific 
culture of particular mental powers, as it is a branch of the practical educator’s art 
to employ those methods of instruction in any given branch by which it may be made 
to minister in the highest degree to the unfolding of the various intellectual faculties. 
But however this may be, the distinction between disciplinary and non-disciplinary 
studies ought, in my judgment, to be abandoned, and with it all narrow notions con- 
cerning the proper functions of the school, and the legitimate range of intellectual 
pursuits belonging to a perfect school system. 

Having thus defined the position of the State as the only possible author of a com- 
plete school system; and having endeavored, in general terms, to point out the wide 
range of arts and sciences which must be embraced in such a system, we are met by 
a third question of eminent practical importance: Through what series and grada- 
tions of schools should these subjects be distributed for the most convenient, full and 
thorough culture of the whole people? Put gentlemen, I have already detained you 
too long, and must dismiss this part of my theme with a few very brief suggestions. 
The great want of our State in education seems to be this—that the principles of gra- 
dation in schools which have been successfully applied in our populous cities, should 
be in like manner applied, to the utmost practicable extent, throughout the State ; 
that in all our counties we should have our primary, intermediate and high schools ; 
that the State should devise a system, under which each of these shall be supplied 
with its appropriate funds, and placed under adequate and active supervision ; that 
larger districts should be furnished with such normal schools and such academizs or 
colleges as they may need, under the patronage, and control, and stringent super- 
vision of the State, and harmonizing throughout with other portions of its system ; 
that special schools should be established for instruction in the fine arts, and in the 
industrial arts, just as rapidly as a demand for them developes itself, or just as soon 
as it appears that their establishment would itself develope such a demand; and that 
at the head of all, the State University should open wide the doors of its various 
schools for the men and women of the State, there to acquire a more advanced 
knowledge of all sciences and all liberal arts than can be appropriately furnished in 
the other schools of the system. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: If the ideas of a complete Educational 
System which I have now so imperfectly sketched are true and just, yet they cannot 
be realized in a single year. You and I may not live to see them embodied into living 
facts in this noble State of our adoption. The generation to which we belong may 
pass away before the fullness of the idea is translated into actual laws and institutions. 
Meanwhile it is the proper duty of the true man not only to labor in faith for the real- 
ization of every noble idea in laws and institutions which may remain to bless a 
future age, but to stand in his appointed lot, and work while it is called to day, with 
such imperfect instruments as are furnished by the systems actually existing around 
him. To you it belongs, by your combined efforts, not only to develope in Wisconsin 
a system of greater symmetry and completeness, but to put into these dead forms of 
system a devout, intelligent, and earnest soul, a quick and glowing life. From the 
discussions of this annual gathering, we must all go forth again to the burdens and 
the battles of life. May we go with a fuller appreciation of the real wants of our 
people, with a profounder sense of personal responsibility, with a more extended 
acquaintance and a wider charity for our fellow laborers in this vineyard of the Lord, 
and with a more earnest consecration of ourselves to the great cause of human im- 
provement in whatever professional or industrial station, in whatever position, hum- 
ble or conspicuous, in hu.aan society, may be assigned us severally by the Divine 


Taskmaster of us all. 





VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS. 


I a of that class of individuals who have the great care and responsi- 
bility resting upon them of teaching and governing a school of seventy 
scholars, in a miserably low, ill-contrived 20 by 24 room, without shade- 
trees or window blinds to keep back the burning sun, which pours its 
scorching rays full in the faces of its suffocating victims. Nothing but 
the same old newspaper curtains which were used when our fathers and 
mothers were school-boys and girls, are permitted to adorn the place 
where, day after day, the children of rich and poor are compelled to spend 
the greater part of their time. Nothing to render it attractive but the 
broken desks, the rusty stove, the dingy walls, half stripped of the coat 
given them by the mason, the leaky roof, and the smiles which now and 
then light up the teacher's visage, although, I assure you, this requires a 
great exertion on his part, surrounded as he is, by so gloomy an aspect. 

The cry of “Progress” is rife in our land. “ Welcome! thrice welcome!” 
the glorious day when friends and patrons shall have progressed so far in 
the seale of civilization as to see the need of visiting their schools. Go 
and sit thirty minutes upon the back-breaking benches, where your chil- 
dren are required to sit hours; and breathe the air which they must in- 
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hale in such an ill-ventilated room; see your children moping into school 
half an hour after their class has recited, and when requested to study 
their lessons for the coming recitation, hear the common excuse—“ Hant 
got any book.” Mothers! pay at least one-half the attention to the wel- 
fare of your children that you do to the geese and turkeys in your poultry 
yard, the linen in your chests, or the silks in your presses. Fathers! be 
as anxious to see your children doing well as you are to see the pigs in 
their pen, and the cattle in your fields, in a thriving condition. Parents, 
guardians, all! care as much for the clothing of the minds of your children 
as you do for that of their bodies. Now there is not a well-to-do farmer 
in the land who would trust the management of his cattle to the supervi- 
sion of any man. Why, then, I ask, should he trust the training of his 
children, year after year, to those with whose character he is wholly un- 
acquainted? for surely they are of more value than many cattle! We re- 
peat our request, that you “ Visit Your Schools.” M. G. 


, 





THE TEAOHER’S REWARD. 


Is a teacher ever really remunerated for services rendered? Can dol- 
lars and cents balance brain, and heart, and life? Each dollar bears upon 
its surface a drop of the dearest life-blood that courses through a true 
teacher’s heart. 

With aching head and troubled brow, lighted by the golden gleamings 
of tne setting sun, the teacher seeks his home, but seldom to rest in quiet- 
ness; for care with muffled tread has followed upon his footsteps, sitting 
beside him at his meals, and near his couch. In his dreams the toilings of 
the day are all enacted “o’er and o’er.” Petty vexations are magnified— 
the mole-hills of the suashine have become mountains in the darkness, 
and morning finds him wearied, enervated, and wanting in that cheerful, 
hoping spirit that fringes the darkest cloud with the holy sunlight of God’s 
love. 

Would he for gold barter the buoyancy of health—the elasticity of a 
loving, hoping spirit—freedom from the “ care that killeth?” 

But the teacher’s life is not always thus—a desert waste. There are 
sunny spots where birds carol amid green branches, where waters sparkle 
along shining sands, where flowers bloom, and cloudless skies bend o’er 
all. 

The good desire implanted and taking vigorous root—the generous deed 
—the ready hand—the willing heart—the unsullied innocence of the child- 
ish mind—the glorious workings of intellect—the growth of noble princi- 
ples—the morning offering with sunny smiles—the good-night kiss—the 
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heartfelt, kindly wish—the evil overcome with good—the holy aspirations 
for the greatest good of all; all these that make life beautiful and blessed, 
are not to be forgotten in summing up the teacher’s balance-sheet of pleas- 
ure and pain. 

Our reward is not upon the earth. It can not be meted out to us in 
gold, nor jewels, nor precious stones. Eternity, that time unmeasured, 
shall be the space allotted for us to enjoy the ample remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered here in the great work-house of time. We shall then be- 
come meek scholars in that school ‘‘ Where Christ himself doth rule,” 
learning heavenly wisdom from the lips of the Great Teacher through un- 
counted ages. Is not that more blessed than aught in time ? 

Nertiz Roperts, 





FEMALE TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 


Mr. Eprtror:—In an article in a late Number of the Journal, entitled 
“ Aspects of Education,” I notice among much excellent advice, with re- 
gard to the employing of female teachers; some remarks which, I think, 
must be condemned by all lovers of justice and equal rights. For instance, 
the writer attempts to justify the custom of paying less wages to female 
than male teachers; because, as he avers, the “Former can afford to work 
for less wages than the latter,” and goes on to say, “Society imposes upon 
man certain pecuniary obligations from which woman is free.” “Ifa 
gentleman desires the company of a lady at a ride, a lecture, a concert, or 
other entertainments, he must pay the expense of both.” And again: 
“The female having no choice (of occupation), is but too glad to accept 
for teaching what her male competitor refused.” 

Now, as I am a practical woman, I wish to show that the theory (if I 
may so term it) of this writer, does not agree with the facts of every-day 
life. To illustrate: Tom Brown, who by the way, is an acquaintance and 
friend of mine, and I are employed as teachers in districts contignous to each 
other. My education, we will say, is equal to his, and my experience about 
the same. But I am to receive only $16 per month while he is paid $30. 
As my school is as large as his, and I am expected to do an equal amount 
of work, I naturally inquire the reason for this difference in our wages, 
and am informed that “Society imposes certain pecuniary obligations upon 
man from which woman is free,” that if “he desires any company at a 
ride, lecture, or. concert, he must pay the expenses of both,” etc. ete. I 
am satisfied, because having a turn for figures, I understand that I am en- 
titled to $16 per month in cash, and $14 in amusement of various kinds, 
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making in all $30. ‘Quite a desirable little sum!” I exclaim, and go to 
work with right good will, “ Teaching the young idea, etc.” 

But imagine my indignation when in looking over my books in the 
spring (I always keep strict accounts), I find myself most shamefully 
wronged. Under date of January first, I read, 

“Received of Tom Brown sixty-two cents, being the amount paid by 
him for my expenses at the New Year’s Ball.” 

And again: 

“Received, February 4th, twenty-five cents, being the admission fee to 
Dr. Pufferall’s lecture.” 

These receipts amounting to just eighty-seven cents in all, I have to 
show for the $14 I expected to receive during the winter in polite atten- 
tions! But perhaps it will be argued that if said Brown should marry me, 
it will be all the same, as he will then “endow me with all his worldly 
goods.” Ah! but if he should not, but should take a fancy to marry Jane 
Smith (who, by the way, has a rich father, and isn’t obliged to teach for a 
living),who is to pay my expenses in future at rides, lectures, or concerts? 

Now what I have to ask is this, viz.: Grant the Jaws be so amended that 
whatever Brown receives above what he really earns in payment for gal- 
lant attentions to me, he shall be compelled to give a strict account of, 
and, in no case, be allowed to appropriate the sum, which I indirectly 
earned, to his own private use. Yours, C. L. Morgan. 


P.S.—An odd idea has sometimes entered my mind, viz.: whether it 
would not be as much to our advantage to pay our own amusement bills 
(if I may so term them), provided that by so doing we could become en- 
titled to receive the same wages as the sterner sex. But I suppose as long 
as women are “but too glad” to accept what men will not, things will go 
on about the same ss ever. So, after all, it may be the remedy does not 
lie in an amendment of the laws. ©. L. M. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Cincinnati, Auyust 12th, 1858. 

Tue first anniversary of the birth of this somewhat pretentious yourg- 
ster is drawing to a close, and perhaps I ought to say, in passing, for the 
information of the public, that it has spent its babyhood in growing, and 
now exhibits, at the end of a twelve month, occasional scintillations of in- 
telligence. In fact, it is essaying to talk; and though some of its utter- 
ances are idle, others seem to have an aim, With judicious nursing the 
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bantling may yet be “raised” and “heard from.” Under this impression 
the writer hereof ventures to record its doings and sayings for the Zeacher. 

Messrs. Rickoff and Smyth extended a welcome in behalf of Cineinnati 
and Ohio; whereupon Mr. President Richards acknowledged the courtesy, 
and then proceeded to pronounce his inaugural. In it the design of the 
Association was said to be to give a single aim to all true instructors. It 
should take the place of a National Bureau of Education. That the Asso- 
ciation can take the place of Government in centring and energizing the 
effurts of educators is to me questionable; that it should not is clear. The 
great fact, which more than any other ought to be held before the people, 
taught to infancy, made attractive to old age, spread and blazoned every 
where, is, that Government should educate the children of the governed. 
Every child in this broad land has a right to knowledge, and the wealth 
of the country has no “inalienable right” to exemption from tribute for 
this purpose. If the Association shall direct its efforts to the establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Education, instead of rendering its necessity 
less apparent by suggesting other means to take its place, good may come. 
Secondly, there is now a National Journal of Education in the broadest 
and best sense of the term, of lofty aim, brilliant, vigorous, and scholarly, 
published at Hartford, Conn. Should the Association enlarge the number 
of readers ot this publication, though but a few thousands, it will have 
justified its organization. 

Prof. Read, of the University of Wisconsin, gave a resume of education 
for the last ten decades. The following catalogue of eminent teachers this 
side of the Alleghany range I give in his own language: 

“T need not go beyond my own personal recollections, and, with some 
of them, intimate personal and official relations, in naming such men as 
Dr. Wilson, of the Ohio University, who declined the Presidency of South 
Carolina College to plant himself at Chillicothe, then an insignificant point 
in a wilderness country; as Dr. Wylie, of Washington, Pennsylvania, after- 
ward of Indiana, whose whole life was that of a teacher, and whose pupils, 
in every part of the country, adorn the highest positions of influence; as 
Dr. Lindsley, of Nashville, who gave up the offer of the Presidency of 
Princeton College, where he was at the time Vice-President and Profes- 
sor, for the more toilsome but broader sphere of influence here in the West; 
as Prof. Dana, the author of that admirable series of Latin books—the 
Liber Primus, Latin Tutor, etc., which, East and West, were the books o 
the day, and who, for twenty years, impurted his own severe and elegant 
taste in the classics to the youth of Ohio; as Francis Glass, who, in a log 
school-house, in Warren County, this State, without books of reference, 
and in the midst of the daily toils of his school, wrote his Life ef Washing- 
ton in Latin; as Professor Mathews, who, at Lexington and in this city, 
cultivated and taught the highest French and analytical mathematics at a 
period when (except at West Point) they were hardly elsewhere taught in 
the whole country, and when he was obliged, for the want of translated 
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text-books, to make his own translations as he proceeded; as Dr. Bishop, 
a pame which awakens love and reverence in the bosoms of hundreds of 
pupils; as Marshall, of Kentucky, a brother of the Chief Justice, and scarce- 
ly inferior to his illustrious kinsman in talent and worth—a man who 
spent a life of usefulness and honor as a faithful and devoted teacher; as 
Kempel of Cincinnati; Slocomb, of Marietta; or, if I may name teach- 
ers in the professions, who, as Professors and Lecturers, in any part of the 
country, would stand before Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Dudley, and Dr. Drake?— 
men whose reputation is known wherever medical science is cultivated. 
Other well-known names I might add to this list, if time would permit. 
Of the eminent instructors—those who were then active in forming the 
youthful mind of the country, and laying deep and broad the foundations 
of our institutions—alas! how few remain in the present time. It is with 
a feeling of melancholy that, in looking over all the tract of country this 
side of the mountain-range of which I have spoken, and tracing it from 
Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, not a single college officer in commission 
when I became such, now remains. Dr. M‘Guffey, of the Virginia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Scott, of Oxford, became connected with the Miami a little 
subsequent to my own connection with the Ohio University, and still con- 
tinue active and honored members of our professional corps.” 

Omitting the dark side of the picture—for the Professor by no means 
acknowledged that all changes were improvements—I will only say, the 
Normal School, the Educational Journal, the Teachers’ Institute (an Amer- 
ican institution), and the better text-book and school-house,were mention- 
ed as indications of real progress. 

Prof. Young, of Indiana, read a paper on the Laws of Nature. This 
was a clear and able production, but much too long. When will men 
cease to “think that they shall be heard for their much speaking?” I 
might as well say here, that all the set addresses were too long. 


“ Brevity is the soul of wit.”—Shakspeare, 


The tone and aim of Mr. Philbrick’s paper may be gathered from the 
following, which is substantially his own language: 

“‘T am one of those who believe in the liberal education of the whole 
human being. Thus, and only thus, can we be symmetrically formed ac- 
cording to the design of the Author of our being. I believe we can take 
something from the Persians, who taught their boys to speak the truth 
and ride on horseback; from the Spartans, who taught their sons to be 
skillful in bodily exercises and contempt of danger; something from the 
Athenians, who inculeateé a taste for the beautital in art; something from 
the ancient Hebrews, who taught the grandeur and beauty of wisdom; 
and something from every source that is calculated to ameliorate and im- 
prove the human race. We need such education individually, socially, po- 
litically. It is needed to train those who are covered by the judicial er- 
mine. It is needed in every department of human lif®. 
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“But what I would urge is, to attain to something higher than the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual faculties. To wisdom we must add virtue. The 
domiuion of virtue is the dominion of Christianity. If we seek moral vir- 
tue, happiness will follow. In the language of inspiration, ‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God, and all these things will be added.” The spirit of Chris- 
tianity is the leading idea in any true system of education. True morality 
must be based upon religion. That morality which is simply founded 
upon the maxim, ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ without a consideration of 
its correlative ideas, is vicious. It culminated in France under the instruc- 
tions of Rousseau. It has relation to the temporal interests of man, but 
not to his education, according to the virtue of Christianity.” 

Mr. Mann’s paper on the Motives of the Teacher is thus commented on 
in one of the dailies : 

“Tle assumed that all labor is right or wrong, according to the motive 
which begets it, and the perseverance with which men pursue an object 
depends upon the motive which inspires it, The scale of motive is infi- 
nite, reaching up through nature to nature’s God, or sinking to the nadir 
of meanness. It determines every thing, gives fertility to life or smites it 
with barrenness. In considering the motives by which a teacher should 
be governed, he commenced by the lowest, which he said was compensa- 
tion. His principle was that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and favored 
a liberal pecuniary compensation to teachers, but, at the same time, main- 
tained it to be the duty of every teacher, after having made his contract, 
to discharge his entire duties independent of money consideration. Other 
motives by which teachers should be governed, are those common to hu- 
manity, of securing public approval, and a desire to elevate their calling. 

* He took occasion to disclaim transcendental notions; but in sketching 
the character of a true and competent teacher of youth, he soared into far- 
reaching sublimities, so far distant from any experience of man in any age, 
that we began to regard the class undergoing such an elevating process as 
being entirely of a different order of human kind, possessing many of the 
perfectibilities of a higher nature than ordinary man can hope to aspire to, 
unless the Divine Wisdom should see proper, in the abundance of His 
benevolenee, to transport us from this world of woe into regions of perfect 
bliss. In short, his idea of a true and competent teacher was an immacu- 
late conception. Nevertheless, his sketch of the character was absorbing- 
ly entertaining, and was painted in an eloquent style of composition. On 
the other hand, his portraiture of the pedagogue was pungent in the ex- 
treme, and was a cepital specimen of caricaturesque word-painting.” 

This notice hardly does Mr, Mann justice; for although he reveled in 
the ideal, yet there was an earnest spirit in him, and it got out of him into 
his hearers, who felt a little practical. Teachers left the ball that night 
with higher aims and hopes. 

A discussion on Parochial Schools operated as a safety-valve, allowing 
the escape of smothered cloquence, thereby preventing sundry explosions, 
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but otherwise was of little value. It was amusing to observe the eager- 
ness of the combatants to get the floor and define their position. We pre- 
sume all were delighted with this rencontre and its result, even down to 
the little Queen-City “Taurus.” It consumed the best half-day of the 
session, however, and was but an ordinary discussion of a comparatively 
unimportant subject, which one would not suppose it necessary to go toa 
National Teachers’ Association to hear. 

The most valuable, and to many the most interesting exercise of the 
session was the “Call of the States.” I will mention one fact in illustra- 
tion. Mr. Philbrick, in response to the call for the Old Bay State, said, 
among other things, that the annual salary of the Masters of the High 
Schools in Boston was $2,800 each ; Sub- Masters, $2,000 each; Ushers, 
$1,600 each; Masters of the Common Schools, $2,000 each; Sub-Masters, 
1,600 each; Ushers, $1,000 each; Female teachers in all schools $450 
each; Head Assistant female teachers, $500 each. Now this matter of 
compensation, though, according to Mr. Mann, the lowest motive which 
should influence a teacher, is, nevertheless, a sure guide to a correct esti- 
mate of popular appreciation. It is generally safe to say that that people 
which expends most freely for schools has the keenest sense of their value, 
Among them, also, is found the highest culture and most faultless system 
of training. If we could, therefore, get the highest, lowest, and average 
compensation of teachers in each State, together with the specific salary 
paid in the various grades of schools in the cities, from year to year, at 
the National Teachers’ Association, it would itself pay for attending its 
meetings. In addition to this, if some man for each State would take off 
the cover and show the inside workings of their system—show what enter- 
prises had been undertaken, with what success, and how they were engin- 
eered; in short show the unwritten and private history of institutions and 
systems, then would the annual gatherings of this Association become a 
grand centre of interest. Of course, the discussion of living questions, the 
making of acquaintances, and the maturing of plans for uniform action, 
should not be overlooked. This leads me to notice an excellent move of 
Hon. Ira Divoll to secure a uniform plan for statistical reports, to the end 
that the schools of one city or State may be easily and accurately com- 
pared with those of any other. Messrs. Divoll, of St. Louis, Philbrick, of 
Boston, and Hovey, of Illinois, have this matter in charge. The usual 
number of complimentary and indifferent resolutions were offered and 
passed. Mr. Rickoff, of Cincinnati, was elected President; Bulkley, of 
Brooklyn, Secretary; and Pennell, of St. Louis, Treasurer, for the ensuing 
year. I noticed among the members from Illinois, Isaac Stone, jr., Otta- 
wa; J. P. Slade, Belleville; A. Griffin, Collinsville; O. H. Case, Warsaw; 
G. F. W. Wiley. Quincy; and C. E. Hovey, of Bloomington. 

Very few Eastern teachers were present; but, to make up for lack of 
numbers, conspicuous positions were assigned them. The President is in- 
debted to the Vice-President from New York for always having a man on 
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the stage at his elbow, ready to put a question to vote in an emergency. 
The distinguished gentleman from Boston was winked at and motioned to 
the platform whenever he entered the hall, while the venerable President 
of Antioch College was allowed quietly and unnoticed to enter and be 
seated in the ‘‘ pews,” and the Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, with 
others uninitiated, was scarcely able to obtain membership before the close 
of the last half-day of the session. The arrangements for the admission of 
new members seem to have been made without much reference to conven- 
ience or dispatch. 

The Association meets next year in Washington, D. O., the second Wed- 
nesday of August.—Jllinois Teacher. &. De Y. 





Superintendent's Department. 





OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Continued from the August Number.) 


LIBRARIES, 

Q. Is a district obliged to expend library money for books; or can 
they use their discretion in the matter? 

A. The discretion is vested in the Town Superintendent. If he sees 
fit to set apart a certain portion of the apportionment for library purposes, 
it is obligatory upon the district to expend it according to law, or else lose 
their next apportionment. It is to be hoped that some provision for estab- 
lishing uniform libraries in every district in the State will be made the 
coming winter, so that the matter shall not be discretionary either with 
District Boards or Superintendents. 

Q. In case no librarian is elected, can the District Board elect one t 

The law expressly provides that the District Clerk shall be librarian in 
case there is no one elected. If the district neglects to elect, the Board 
have no power to appoint. 

Q. How much library money can the Town Superintendent set apart 
for library purposes ? 

A. Ten per cent. is the maximum, He may set apart less, in his discre- 
tion, but he can not set apart more. It would, however, be advisable to 
make the matter uniform, and regularly set apart ten per cent. every year, 
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as it would have a tendency to cultivate a spirit of forming and using 
libraries. 


TEACHERS, QULIFIOATIONS, ETO. 

Q. Oan a Town Superintendent refuse a candidate a certificate if quali- 
fied ? 

A, The law requires certain qualifications which the Town Superin- 
tendent is to decide upon. Teachers must be qualified as respects “ learn- 
ing, moral character, and ability to teach.” Ifthe Superintendent finds a 
candidate well qualified in all of these three points, he can not refuse a 
certificate. But there is no law requiring the Town Superintendent to be 
eonvinced of the qnalifications of a teacher, so as to force him to grant a 
certificate against his own judgment. 

@. Has the Town Superintendent a right to know where a candidate 
for a certificate intends to teach ? 

A, Oertainly not. <A certificate is of force in one town, and can not 
be made to be in force in a single district. A good rule for the Town 
Superintendent would be to insist that all teachers for his town shall be 
qualified to teach the best school in town. 

@: ‘Will you please enclose me a certificate,” etc., etc. 

A. The law gives the State Superintendent no power to grant certifi- 
cates, No one but the Town Superintendent can grant a legal certificate- 

Q. What qualifications are necessary to entitle a person to a certifi- 
cate ? 

A. He should be at least competent to teach the branches required by 
law, viz.: Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, and Arith- 
metic. He should also be a person of good and irreproachable moral char- 
acter—one who is calculated to teach good morals by his influence. He 
should also be apt to teach. This, of course, can be well tested only by 
actual observation in the school-room. He should also be somewhat ac- 
quainted with the outlines, at least, of the natural and physical sciences, 
20 a8 to be able to interest the pupils by means of “ object lessons,” and 
other oral instruction, not confining himself to the text-book. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from the September Number.) 


Shall it ever be deemed a sacrilege—a desecration of the noble and holy 
purposes of education—a blighting injury to the morals of our beloved 
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children, to permit the teachers in the public schools of Wisconsin to read 
a portion of the Sacred Scriptures, offer a prayer invoking the blessing of 
God upon their labors and the efforts of the children committed to their 
charge, or repeat the Lord’s Prayer, all beautiful as it is, in its simplicity 
and adaptation to the wants of all; or impress upon their young and sus- 
ceptible minds those incomparable teachings, derived from the Bible, 
touching their moral duties to their parents, to each other, to society, and 
to God? I confess I can not conceive how there could be any reasonable 
objection, any possible harm, in all this—untinctured with sectarianism as 
it would and should be; but, on the contrary, enduring good, in my opin- 
ion, would be the inevitable consequence. 

There could be no more beautiful spectacle, none more truly ennobling, 
than a teacher inculcating and enforcing moral duties upon the young— 
love to parents, brothers, sisters, companions—love to the race of man, and 
love to the Giver of all good; love of country, truth, honesty, and virtue 
—charity to the poor and unfortunate, and kindness to the brute creation ; 
in a word, pressing upon their attention those foundation principles which 
alone can make them good children, good men, good women, and good 
citizens. And such instructions can be imparted by the judicious teacher 
at suitable opportunities, without ever for a moment trenching on sectar- 
ian peculiarities. 

Such is the abiding conviction, and such the practices of the civilized 
world. Iam sure that the people of Wisconsin, who are generally conced- 
ed to possess as much virtue and intelligence as the citizens of any of their 
sister States, would never consent to utterly banish the Bible from their 
schools, and thus virtually repudiate its unequalled teachings of virtue and 
morality as unfit for the instruction and guidance of the children of their 
love—children who, at no distant day, must become the rulers and law- 
givers of the State, and the custodians of all that we now hold dear and 
sacred, our homes, our country, Christianity, and the Bible. 


I would ‘not force the attendance of scholars, against their parents’ or 
guardians’ will, on the exercises of reading the Scriptures and offering 
prayer. The conscientious scruples of men are always deserving of re- 
spect; and no School Board, or liberal community, would wish to be ar- 
bitrary or overbearing in matters of conscience. In all such differences of 
opinion, there are necessarily two parties, and each have their rights, and 
these should be equally respected, so far as it is possible to do so. Where 
there are any honest objections tu such exercises—and the School Board 
should be the judge in such cases—then it might be advisable to have these 
exercises conducted a little before the regular hour for opening the school, 
as I learn has been the case in the Watertown schools, or if in schoo! hours, 
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that such scholars might be permitted to retire; so that the children and 
wards of parents and guardians conscientiously objecting to their attend- 
ance on these exercises, might not be compelled to be present. 

If a majority of the School Board prefer to have the common version of 
the Bible read in school, it is their right to claim their preference; if a 
majority prefer to have the Douay or Catholic edition read, it is their equal 
right to have it—but, in a matter of this kind, the Board, in fairness and 
justice, should faithfully represent the wishes of the district. But let the 
Bible be read, whatever be the version, reverently and impressively, and 
the blessing of the God of the Bible will never fail to attend it. 

If the teacher sees proper, with the consent or approval of the School 
Board to make remarks to his school of a moral character and application, 
he should be extremely cautious and not travel out of his way to lug in 
any thing that could, even by the most fastidious, be construed into a 
sectarian tendency. Such conduct would be bigoted, uncalled for and un- 
jastifiable—a direct infringement of the Constitution, and a violation of 
all confidence reposed by the district in the judgment and propriety of the 
teacher; and would, in my opinion, be sufficient cause for his dismissal. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of judicious teachers, in the Old World 
and the New, constantly impart moral instruction to their pupils, without 
ever once obtruding, or desiring to obtrude, their views or opinions upon 
religious tenets or sectarian differences. I should have no fear of any such 
narrow-minded obtrusion, and violation of good faith, in the teachers of 
Wisconsin; while on the one hand, to carry out the true spirit of moral 
instruction, on all suitable occasions, devoid of all sectarian tendencies, 
would, beyond all question, make the most enduring beneficial impressions, 
It would be folly, nay, worse than folly, to say that no moral instruction 
whatever should be given in our public schools. It is done every day, in 
every school in the land—for nearly every text-book, from the primary 
reader to the higher works on philosophy, geology, and intellectual science, 
convey, very properly, more or less moral instruction, and none think of 
branding them as sectarian. 

But you may usk, may not a majority of the School Board, if they see 
fit, utterly refuse to tolerate the Bible, prayer, and moral instruction in the 
public school? We might obstinately and insanely refuse food for our 
perishing bodies, as well as for our craving, immortal minds, but we should 
only spite and injure ourselves by so rash and suicidal an act. I have no 
doubt the Board might legally thrust the Bible from the school house, and 
stifle the voice of prayer, for these are not among the studies specially 
prescribed by law; but they may very properly be regarded as amozg the 
“such other branches of education as may be determined upon by the 
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Board,” as the law allows, if the Board think proper, to include them. 
The district Board, too, under the advice of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, have power to determine the text-books to be used; and I 
should ever feel bound to regard with special favor the use of the Bible 
in public schools, as pre-eminently first in importance among text-books 
for teaching the noblest principles virtue, morality, patriotism and good 
order—love and reverence for God—charity and good will to man. Very 


respectfall 
" LYMAN ©. DRAPER, 


Supt. of Public Instruction, 





Home Department. 





MOTHER, LET US PRAY! 


Tue shutters began to rattle, and the doors began to slam, and, as the 
mother raised her eyes from the book over which she was poring, dark 
clouds of the rising tempest met her view. Her little son of seven years 
was sitting near the window, and had been silently and timidly watching 
the gathering tempest—the lightning now dashed fiercely through the air, 
and the muttering sounds of distant thunder had become the near report 
of heavy artillery. 

“ Mother, let us pray!” said the little boy. 

“* Will you pray, my son?” 

“Yes ma’am,” said the child. 

And then by the couch knelt they both, while the young heart, consci- 
ous of its dependence upon God, sent forth its innocent offering, and im- 
plored protection for those he loved. 

Oh! how beautiful it is to see children recognize the power of God 
every where! How necessary that they should study and respect His 
laws, in order to become good and honored citizens! How indispensable 
to happiness and prosperity is that influence which flows through a recog- 
nition of the relation existing between our heavenly Father, and his intel- 
ligent offspring. Father, mother, teacher, pray. H. 8. Z. 
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MODESTY PREFERRED TO DEATH. 


Lieutenant Hebersham, in his letters from the East to the Philadelphia 
Ledger, thus recounts the circumstances upon which the celebrated ro 
mance of “ Paul and Virginia” was founded, which may be new to some 
of our readers : 

“Mademoisselle Oaillon, aged eighteen, and very beautiful, was return- 
ing fiom France to Mauritius. M. Montendre was a passenger by the 
same vessel, and they naturally fell desperately in love. The vessel was 
wrecked very near Port Louis, and most of the passengers and crew were 
lost. The lovers were on the ship’s forecastle, among others, with the 
sea, breaking threateningly around them; others of the crew and passen- 
gers were aft on the quarter deck. Many were, it seems, trying to save 
themselves in one way and another, some of whom eventually succeeded. 
M. Montendre might have been among the latter, but he would not make 
the attempt unless Mdlle. Caillon would accompany him. This the lady 
shrank from, as it would necessitate the removal of her apparel. In pain 
the gentleman implored her to resort to it as the only means of escape— 
her resolution remained unshaken. 

‘Very well,” he ended, sadly, “I will die with you!” And the green 
waves washed mercilessly over them as with a winding sheet. They were 
never seen more. Such was the death of “ Paul and Virginia.” When 
last seen he was standing erect, with his strong arms folded over a hope- 
less breast, and she, with depending hand resting upon his neck, and eyes 
of despairing love lifted to the averted ones of him who could no longer 
save her. 

“There is something grand in this piece of self-devotion, something sub- 
limely beautiful in the purity of this modesty, which shrank from indeli- 
cacy, but not from death.—Janesville Gazette and Free Press, 





A well-known political economist says : 

“We pay best those who destroy us—generals; second, those who cheat 
us—politicians and quacks; third, those who amuse us—singere and musi- 
cians ; and least of all, those who instruct us—authors, schoolmasters and 
editors.” 
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THE BUILDERS. 


ALL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days’ and yesterdays’ 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see every where. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean, 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time, 

Broken stairways where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky.—Longfellow. 


z 
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HMathematical Department. 





WE have not received correct solutions of problems No. 1 and 2 (August 
Number.) Will our friends prove their answers before they forward them 
to us? No.1 presents a case which occurs very often in business trans- 
actions, and is worthy the attention of every teacher who wishes to make 
his pupils practical business men. The question is simply this—what must 
be paid for the mortgage described in the problem, in order to realize 12 
per cent. annual interest on the money invested. 

We have received the following solution of No. 8. 


In the accompanying figure let A B O be the centers of the small cir- 
eles, and E the center of the large circle. Join the centers of the small 
circles by right lines forming an equilateral 
triangle, each side of which is equal to the 
diameter of the small circles. Let r= the 
radius of the small circles, and R that of 
the large circle. The area of the triangle A 
B Cis r? 4/3 in terms of its sides. It is also 
evident from the figure that its area is equal 
to half the area of one of the small circles 
plusthe triangular area at the center, or 377.0 
+ 1607’ds, in wh’h o represents the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter. Hence 1? 4/3 
=1r29 +10, and 2/3 r?= r?5 +820, and 


72 = 37—o= 81,49947 rods, the radius of the smaller circles, 


The center of the large circle is evidently upon the line F H, and also 
upon the line D G. It is, therefore, at their intersection, E. Hence R = 


24/3 2 4/8r 
r+O E=r+30R=r+ ss =r v )= 81,49947 x 2,1547 = 


67,8709 rods radius of the large circle. 
The above solution is by J. M. Ingalls. 











A. W. Whitcom sends the following solution to problem 4: 
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Let 2 = B D,and y=A D, and A= the angle B AU. From the form- 
ula for the cosine of an angle in terms of the sides of the triangle we have 
© ju? = 62+4y? — 26-7 cosine A, or 2? — 


B y?+12 cos, A y=86 (1.) 
Again by the rates of travel we have + 
ra id 





1296 —288y + 16y?. 
#=3 from which 2?= yen 





9 
This value of #? in (1) gives Ty?—(288— 
108 cos. A) y= —972 (2). The cosine A 
found from the sides of the triangle is =, 45. Hence (2) becomes Ty? 
— = — 972, and y= 4,7217— AD. This value of y in (1) gives 
a = 5,7044—=B D. 

Soiction or Prostem 5tu, Sept. Numper.—Let 82— the longer side 

6 


2 
in feet, and 22— the shorter side in feet. Then i555 = the area of the 


a 


A 


2 
meadow in acres. Multiplying by 6 and 2 gives na = twice the breadth 


of ‘swaths. Hence 3z -=— 2a by the problem. 


Dividing by 2 and reducing, we have z = 605 ft. From which the 
area of the meadow is found to be equal to 50,416 acres.—Ans. 
September 10th, 1858. L. O. 





Problems. 


No. 6.—A dog pursues a fox—the fox is 40 rods due north of the dog, 
running on a straight line, north 33° 45’ east, 10 miles per hour. The 
dog directing his course toward the fox, runs 15 miles per hour. In what 
time will the dog overtake the fox? 


No. 7. Let A B be perpendicular toB O. Let 
@ AD — 380 feet, and B D— 10 feet. Required to 
F find B E, and B G, when EG =A D and AF= 
x4 D 
i . 


2 
No.8 Givenz—3 = Ve to find z. 
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Ghitorial Mliscellany. 





WE give this month the excellent address of Prof. Conover, delivered by him 
at the late meeting of the Teacher’s Association, and we recommend it to our 
readers as a clear and forcible exposition of what a school system should be, and 
by what agency it should be established and supported. That our present sys- 
tem is essentially defective, is conceded by all who have paid any attention to its 
workings; still there are differences of opinion as to what shall be done to ren- 
der it efficient and worthy of the support of all classes in the State. 

All agree, however, in demanding better qualified teachers, and more efficient 
supervision of the schools. In our next issue we shall give the report of the com- 
mitttee on the revision of the school laws, and an essay on Normal Schools, read 
at the late meeting of the Association, accompanying them with such further 
statements and illustrations as the subject may seem to demand. 





CorRrEection—An article entitled, ‘‘ Schools in Sauk Co.,” was published in the 
August Number of the Journal, which, as it was dated ‘ Baraboo,” etc., was 
calculated to convey a wrong impression, and mislead our readers in regard to the 
locality treated of in said communication. On the appearance of the article the 
author immediately forwarded, to this office, a statement that the town of Bara- 
boo was not the one referred to, that the mistake in the heading arose from the 
fact that Baraboo is the office at which the writer receives his mail matter, and 
that he is accustomed to date his letters at the same place. 

This correction should have appeared in the September Number, but it was in- 
advertently and unintentionally omitted, thus doing injustice to the writer of the 
article and the village and town of Baraboo. 

We owe both parties an apology for our carelessness in neglecting to make the 
correction last month, but we do not regret the omission very much so far as the 
town is concerned, as it has caused the publication of a communication in the 
Baraboo Republic, by Mr. A. L. Burnham, setting his town right in the matter, 
from which we learn that 

“The people of Baraboo are as much interested in the cause of education ag 
those of any other town in the State. They have good schools in every district, a 
good Union School in the village, at which 256 pupils have attended during the 
past term, a Female Seminary, and a Seminary for both sexes; and they do not 
relish having the idea go abroad that they are doing nothing for the cause of edu- 
cation.” 

We ought to state further, in justice to the writer of the communication in the 
Journal, that the heading, “Schools in Sauk Co.,” was not prefixed by him, but 
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vas done in this office, simply to call attention to the article, and that no reference 
was had to any other town than the one in which the writer resided. 








| We learn from a communication sent us by Mr. A. T. Hubbard, Supt. of schools 


in the town of Fremont, Crawford Co., that they are ‘‘making good progress in 
the cause of education, considering the newness of the settlement, and the many 
kinds of people composing it. Three years since there were not enough people 
within the limits of the town to form a convenient school district. Now we have 
eleven districts formed, and have had seven schools in operation, with over two 
hundred scholars drawing public money.” 





BLACK RIVER FAa.us, JackSON Co.—A new school-house is to be built in this 
village, this fall. Itis to be twenty-six by thirty-eight feet, two stories high, and 
will be finished in time for the winter schools. It is to cost $1000, 





PRAIRIE DU CHIEN.—We clip the following from the Leader: 

“Tt is matter of congratulation that the buildings erected in our city the pres- 
ent season, for the greater part are of a most substantial and tastefu) orders 
Among these none are more deserving of notice than the stone school-house, in 
the lst District, the outside of which is now completed. It is, unquestionably, the 
finest public building in our city; and its inside finish, and the style in which it 
is to be furnished, will place it among the first school edifices of the State. The 
dimensions of the house are: 54 by 34 feet on the ground; 304 feet in hight to 
the eaves, and to the top of the cupola some 20 feet higher. It is built of Prairie 
du Chien stone; and will cost about $3000. 

“ At the prices paid for work last year, it would have cost at least $2000 more; 
and even now, perhaps, no other building on the Prairie has cost less, proportion- 
ally, than this. The contract for the erection of the walls, let to Mr. Ashbel 
Gates, was far below the usual rates; and much credit is due that gentleman from 
the fact that, so far from slighting his work to bring its cost within his bid, he has 
ata loss to himself, executed it in a manner deserviug of the highest commenda- 
tion.” 





Dr. Jas. H. M‘Gorrin.—We learn that this gentleman (who has been residing 
during the past year at Clarksville, Tenn.) has returned to Waukesha, the scene 
of his former labors in this State, and takes charge of the public school in that 
village. The success which has heretofore attended his efforts as a teacher is a 
sufficient guarantee that he will accomplish much good in his present position. 





MrwavuKer.— Prof, E,P. Larkin, of New York, has taken charge of the second 
ward High School, which went into operation on the 20th ult, Milwaukee is mak- 
ing great advancement in the cause of popular education and the other cities of 
the State must look to their laurels, be vigilant and zealous, or our first commercial 
and manufacturing city will soon be first in the matter of education. 
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Prof. A. C. Spicer, so long known as the enterprising principal of Milton Acad- 
emy, has retired from the institution, and is at present making a tour through the 
Western territories. The faculty at present consists of— 

Rey. W. C Wuitrorp, A.M., Prof. of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Na 
tural Sciences. _ 

A, Wuitrorp, A. B., Professor of Latin and Greek Languages. 

_ — _ Mathematics. 

W. H. Crarke, Professor of Instrumental Music. 

8. S. Rockwoop, Tutor in Mathematics. 

Mrs. C. C. WuitrorD, Teacher in the English Department. 

Miss F, A. HAWLEY, Teacher of French and Drawing. 





The following notice, received early last month, is of a kind not heretofore 
found in our columns: 

MarrizD—On the 24th ult., at the residence of the bride’s father, by the Rey, 
E. Tucker, of Ripon, W. A. Gordon, M D., of Wausau, to Miss §S. Steele, of Ne 
peuskun. 

Miss Steele was well-known by many in this State as a talented and accom- 
plished lady, and a very successful teacher, and if, as we suppose, in changing her 
name she leaves the teacher’s ranks, we can truly say, that what is our loss, is 
Mr. G.’s gain. That their future may be prosperous, useful, and happy, is our 
earnest prayer, 





TracHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Marquette County Teachers’ Association wil 
hold an Institute in the village of Princeton, during the week commencing October 
Wth, 1848, The teachers and friends of education are solicited to attend, 





OsHkosu.—We learn that the schools in this city are in a prosperous condition, 
and the erection of suitable buildings to accommodate them is now a matter of 
discussion among the people. They have as beautiful a site for a union school 
house as any city in the State, and we trust that within a year it will be occu 
pied by a building which will be an ornament to the city, and a standing testi- 
monial of the interest felt by the citizens in the cause of popular education. Mr 
J. E. Munger is principal of the High School department, assisted by Miss Seavey. 
Miss Cowden is in the same building, in charge of the intermediate department. 
Mr. W. Jordan has charge of the school on the south side of the river, Miss Ward 
of the school in the 5th ward (formerly Algoma), and Miss Skinner of the primary 
department, in connection with ihe high school, The Principal has been appoint 
ed Deputy Superintendent, or rather, “Superintendent of Instruction,” with power 
to classify, grade, and arrange the schools, and we expect to find in the future, 4 
better state of things than has existed for a year or two past. 





We call the attention of our readers to our advertising pages this month. Shel- 
don, Blakeman, & Co, have a new page, Barnes & Co., and Ivison & Phinney, two 
pages each, Geo. Sherwood a new page, Strickland & Co. one page, R. H. Hunt, 
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agent for Quaker City Sewing Machine, $ page, Brown & Holt, Designers and 
Wood and Metal Engravers, 4 page. We have not room to notice the new books 
advertised, but teachers and school boards will do well to examine our pages with 
a view to future selections. The Eastern firms advertising with us are so well 
known that any particular notice of them is unnecessary, but many of our readers 
are not aware that Messrs. Strickland & Co., of Milwaukee (who were driven out 
of Mobile for having a few copies of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in their possession) 
have the largest stock of books and stationery in the State, which they will sell 
at prices to suit the times, Call on them, or send them an order for books, and 
see if you are not convinced that they are worthy of your patronage. 

Districts erecting school-houses will do well to send to Geo. Sherwood, of Chi- 
cago, for furniture and apparatus, as he is agent for the celebrated Boston school- 
desks and seats, and also furnishes maps, charts, globes, ink-wells, etc. 

Persons in want of sewing machines can see several kinds of cheap and good 
double-thread machines, by calling on Mr. Hunt, in Milwaukee. There will be a 
good opportunity to examine the different kinds of machines at the State Fair, 
which is to be held at Madison from the fourth to the eighth inst. 





We have received a communication from Superintendent Hills, of Freedom, Sauk 
Co., in reference to the article headed “‘ Schools in Sauk Co.,” in the August No, 
but have no room for it this month. ‘Will give it next month. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRANT COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT LANCASTER, AUGUST 13rn. 


Pursuant toa previous call, a number of the teachers of this county met at the 
hall of the Institute, in Lancaster, on Friday the 13th instant, for the purpose of 
organizing a “County Teachers’ Association.’ The meeting was organized by 
calling Hon. H. Robbins, of Platteville, to the chair, and appointing I. H. Miller 
Secretary, After some preliminary business had been attended to, the following 
committees were appointed, viz.: 

To propose a constitution for the government of the Association, Messrs. I, H. 
Miller, D. Parsons, and §. Page. 

To report permanent officers, Messrs, A. J. Truman, Richard Carter, and Miss 
Etta Page. 

To prepare resolutions, Messrs. H, Robbins, Wm. H. Palmer, and Miss Laura 
Wilson. 

To confer with the editor of the Grant Co. Herald, in regard to obtaining one 
column in that paper as a medium of the Association—S, Page, 

After a short address by Prof. Parsons, the meeting adjourned to meet at two 
o'clock, P.M, 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at two o’clock by the Chairman. The com- 
mittee on constitution reported. Report received and committee discharged. The 
constitution was taken up, article by article, discussed, amended, and adopted, 
and is as follows: 

(We are obliged to omit the constitution for want of room.) 

The Committee appointed to select permanent officers for the Association, sub- 
mited their report, which was received and adopted, and is as follows: 

President—S, Pages. 

Corresponding Secretary—I. H. MILLER. 

Recording Secretary—RICHARD CARTER, 

Treasurer—Wwa. H. PaLMER. 

Committee on Text-Books—J. Loughran, J, L, Pickard, D, Parsons, H. Rob- 
bins, &. Page. 

The committee appointed to confer with the editor of the Grant Co. Herald, re- 
ported that the editor, Mr. Cover, was willing to place one column of the paper 
under the exclusive control of the Association. 

On motion, I. H. Miller, D. Parsons, S. Page, and J. Loughran, were appoint: 
ed a committee to take charge of this department of the Herald, each to serve 
three months. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported. Report received. The resolutions 
were then discussed, amended, and adopted, and are as follows: 

Resolved, That in view of the high responsibilities of the teachers’ profession, we 
will do all in our power to make it such as shall command the respect and admir- 
ation of the friends of education, 

Resolved, That a stricter regard should be paid by Town Superintendents to the 
proper moral and mental qualifications of teachers, Also, that so long as our laws 
remain unchanged in providing for the election of Town Superintendents, we 
earnestly recommend to the people, at their annual town meetings, to elect their 
most worthy, competent, and best men for school superintendents. 

Resolved, That every patron of a school is under obligations to the teacher of 
his children, to the school which they attend, and to the other patrons of the 
same school, to attend to the following articles, viz.: to give the teacher no pupils 
that are not teachable; to secure the daily and hourly attendance of every child 
going to school; to give the teacher good rooms and apparatus, and a uniformity 
of text-books; and to render all necessary aid in securing perfect lessons and 
willing obedience. 

Resolved, That we despair of ever making a model school—a school that shall 
oe the pride of the teacher, the pride of the scholar, and the pride of the commun- 
ity, without we have the hearty co-operation and living enthusiasm of every pa 
tron, and unity of action among them, 

Resolved, That we believe the cause of education in this State would be pro- 
moted by abolishing the present system of town supervision, and adopting a sys 
tem of county supervision. 
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Resolved, That our school law should be so amended as to prohibit children, un- 
der six years of age, from attending the public schools. 

Resolved, That this Association hold a Teacher’s Institute, each year, of one 
week’s session, and that it is the absolute duty of every teacher in the county to 
attend said Institute. 

Resolved, That whether county, village, Academic, Union School, or Collegiate 
teacher, it is the sacred duty of every one to be thoroughly qualified for the busi- 
ness, and that one who teaches merely for money does not deserve the name of 
teacher. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the citizens of Lancaster, for their kind, 
ness and hospitality in finding accommodations for the teachers in attendance on 
this occasion, and for the lively interest they have manifested in the proceedings 
of this Association, 

On motion the proceedings of the Association were ordered to be published in 
the Grant Co. Herald, and also in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

The Association then adjourned to meet on the 2d Tuesday of September, prox- 
imo. H. ROBBINS, Chairman, 

I, H. Mitter, Secretary. 





Literarp Motices. 


Natural Philosophy: 

Principles of Chemistry: 

Familiar Science. By David E. Wells, A.M., editor of the “ Annual of Scientific 
Discovery,” ete, etc. New York; Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago ; 
8. S. Griggs & Co., 111 Lake St. 

We have examined the above books with some care, and we believe them to 
be valuable additions to our list of text-books. The Philosophy seems to be espe- 
cially adapted to give clear views of the elements of physical science, with a prac- 
tical application of its principles to the arts and employments of every-day life. 
It embodies the latest results of scientific discovery and research, is well arranged, 
and profusely illustrated. The subjects of heat and light have received particular 
attention, and a chapter is devoted to meteorology, in which the theory of dew, 
clouds, rain, snow, hail, winds, and meteoric phenomena generally, is graphically 
presented. ‘The work is well calculated to aid in popularizing a branch of study 
which has been too much neglected in our common schools, 

The chemistry seems to be prepared on the same general plan as the philoso= 
phy, and possesses the same merits. In the language of the preface, it aims ‘to 
furnish just that information which will preve most usef‘ul and practical in the 
employments and relations of life.” Special care has aJiso been taken to present 
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ihe very latest results of scientific discovery and research in this country and Eu- 
rope, and to take advantage of the most approved methods of experimentation 
andinstruction. An unusually large number of illustrations (240) has been intro- 
duced, with the double purpose of rendering the study of the science more intel- 
ligible and attractive to the pupil, and of facilitating the instructions of teachers, 
especially of those not enjoying the advantage of large apparatus.” 

The “Familiar Science” comprises a popular yet philosophical explanation o 
the various natural phenomena cognizable by our senses, and is worthy of a place 
in every man’s library, giving, as it does, in a condensed form, the results of re- 
search and discovery in every department of scientific investigation. It is a book 
for the fireside of the farmer and the artizan, and its general introduction into 
school-district and town libraries, could not fail to be productive of much good. 


University Algebra. By Charles Davies, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Co” 
lumbia College. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co., 51 and 58 John Street. 

This new work of Prof. Davies is designed tocome betweenhis elementary work 
and Bourdon, and it supplies what was hitherto lacking to complete the series. 
It is characterized by the clearness and conciseness which distinguish all Prof. 
Davies works, and is well adapted for use in advanced classes in our public and 
graded schools. The chapter on radicals is quite full and complete, and the gen- 
eral principles of equations are thoroughly discussed. We notice some omissions 
which detract from its value as an independent work, but as one of a series it is 
a valuable assistant to the teacher and guide for the pupil in this most interesting 
and pleasant study. 


Fruit Culture: or, a Guide to the Cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, with 
descriptions of Fruits, and a variety of useful Miscellaneous Household Receipts 
fully illustrated. By Thos. Gregg. New York: Fowler & Wells, publishers. 
Price, by mail, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Fruif culture has but just begun to receive the attention it deserves, and we 
gladly welcome this work, as the matter it contains is well calculated to aid and 
instruct, and consequently benefit the fruit-grower. Every person who has a tree, 
or ground enough for one to grow on, should read it. To be successful in fruit 
culture, as in any thing else, you must know how to do it; and this book gives 
much information one can not well do without. The price is so small that any 
one can afford it. There is no doubt but in all sections some fruits can be made 
profitable if judiciously cultivated. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Philosophical Instruments, manufactured and sold by N. 

B. Chamberlain, 280 Washington Street, Boston, 

In this pamphlet of 70 pages is comprised a complete description of the various 
instruments used in illustrating and performing experiments in chemistry, neu- 
matics, astronomy, optics, hydrostatics and hydraulics, magnetism, electricity, etc., 
with cuts of the most ‘important ones, and a beautiful engraving of Chamberlain’s 
American Air Pump for frontispiece. Private individuals or school boards need- 
ing any philosophical (or mathematical instruments, will do well to correspond 
with the manufacturer, or J. H. Rolfe, agent, Chicago. 





